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Introduction 


Alphabets are sets of letters used to write words in a language. The 
usage of a common alphabet forms different languages into a cluster, 
which helps the transfer of vocabulary between them. European lan- 
guages, for example, form such a group through the use of the roman 
alphabet. Languages which use different alphabets can form a cluster 
if there exists a one-to-one mapping among the latter. The Devanagari 
alphabet used for Sanskrit and Pali, for instance, already has this kind 
of mapping since colonial time. The Sanskrit-Pinyin-Tiyapan (SPT) sys- 
tem introduced by K Tiyapan (2003) } binds Daii with those languages 
that use the roman alphabet. 


Language represents communication, and literature culture. Both 
provide an identity for a group of people who have them in common. 
Whereas it is important to have an official language in common, a good 
example of which is English, it is equally important to keep the local 
identities in the form of languages and cultures. The best way for 
two different cultures to communicate, for instance to share ideas and 
vocabulary in literature, while at the same time retain local identity and 
flavour, is through the use of a common alphabet the best candidate of 
which is obviously the roman alphabet. 


This is the rationale behind this an other SPT projects. The reason 
is not difficult to see. Imagine that one wants to discuss literature from 
Burmese, Chinese, Greek, Hebrew, Hindi, Japanese, Pali, Sanskrit and 
Daii sources in one essay, having copious words of each of these lan- 
guages mentioned. It would be awkward and difficult, if not indeed 
totally impossible, to do so with all the national alphabets involved, 
in this case eight of them. Writing all the words approximately in ro- 
man letters, and include their precise version in the original scripts 
between brackets, may provide a graceful solution which works, but 
could be neither optimal nor satisfactory at best, or leave us in techni- 
cally a coding chaos at worst. Not optimal, because the approximate 
words in roman letters and the same word written in the original script 
necessarily contain certain information which is mutual to both, and 


} Kit Tiyapan, Thai grammar, poetry and dictionary, Kittix, Bangkok, 2003 
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therefore not the best, economic use of resource. Not satisfactory, since 
all the various scripts juxtaposed among one another within a single 
essay would not have a good, aesthetic look. Moreover, it is a very tall 
order to expect the readers to be able to make full use of all the scripts 
present, and what is of no use is only a waste. Lastly, the codings of 
the various scripts follow certain standards, and standards are various 
even for each, so the codings involved is a chaos and problem. 


It is much more difficult to design such a one-to-one mapping for 
languages that use pictorial scripts, for example Chinese. This project 
aims at solving various issues involved in such a design. The aim is to 
invent a practical one-to-one mapping between Chinese characters and 
roman letters. The work to be done is to analyse all the pictorial parts 
used to compose all the characters in Chinese, and then find the best 
way to represent these using letters of the roman alphabet. The next 
step is to study the various dialects of the language, then test integrate 
their vocabulary with the above results. Another task is to compile a 
dictionary for each dialect, while at the same time test the alphabets in 
both prose and verse. 


The history of romanisation of Chinese, for instance, began with 
works by Matteo Ricci (1552-1610) and Nicolas Trigault (1577-1628). 
In his book Teach yourself Chinese Thomas F Wade (1818-95) in 1867 used 
a system of romanisation adapted from the system introduced by R 
Morrison in 1815. H A giles modified Wade’s system and used it in his 
Chinese English Dictionary in 1860. Other systems include the Yale system, 
which was completed in 1948. None of these systems is isomorphic, 
that is a one-to-one mapping with the Chinese characters, since they 
could transliterate only the sounds but not the pictures. 


This work is important for my larger project, which is to find a 
roman-alphabet isomorphism for each and every language of the world, 
or at least as many languages as possible. This would be valuable in nu- 
merous places, for instance for the integration of literature of different 
languages, and for the future of the world which relies more and more 
on computer and communication.. Such isomorphism could replace the 
various coding standards for an alphabet or a set of characters. 


Regarding publication of the results, each of the dialects consid- 
ered should have at least one article written up and submitted to an 
international journal. Apart from this, there would be a report de- 
scribing the whole work, as well as possibly some books written and 
published. The basis for the evaluation of this project would be the 
assessment of the report and books, and also whether the papers sub- 
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mitted to the journals are successful. Results are to be disseminated 
through books, technical papers, and where possible the Internet. 


Daii is a language of the Tai family within a larger group of lan- 
guage designated as Kadai or Kam-Tai. It is arguably the best known 
of the family and has the greatest number of users. Historically speak- 
ing, King Ramkhamhaeng (Ramgamhaeng, 1275-1317) of the Sukhothai 
(Sukhodai) empire created and recorded the first known Thai script. 
Ayudhaya period (1350-1767) saw the entrance of a large number of 
words from Pali and especially Sanskrit into the Thai lexicon. Also 
many loan words entered from Khmer during this period which play 
an important part in both the administrative as well as the royal vocab- 
ularies. 


Readers who are familiar with Latin, Greek, or modern European 
languages may find some surprises learning Daii when they recognise 
words which look similar to those of the languages they know. Much of 
Daii vocabulary comes from Sanskrit and Pali, and these two languages 
as well as Greek and Latin are languages in the Indo-European family. 
Thus the Daii word navi is the same as the Latin word nd.vis and the 
English word navy. 


Historically speaking romanisation of the Thai alphabet has been a 
subject of silent controversy and hushed up ideas. But with the advent 
of computer and Internet a language like Daii can no longer afford to 
be friendly to neither one of these. As John S Quarterman mentioned 
in his book The Matrix (1990), 


The Thai language is not written with the Latin alphabet but with 
a character set that uses several layers of accent marks. It is very 
difficult to represent adequately on line-oriented terminals. This 
may be one reason for the lack of development of computing 
in a country of 60 million people (compared to 15 million in 
Australia). There was only one undergraduate computer science 
programme in the country by the end of 1988, and its first class 
was scheduled to graduate in 1989. 


I was among those in that first computer science programme he 
mentioned. That was at the Ramgamhaeng University, which began its 
B.Sc. in computer science in 1985. Scheduled to graduate in 1989 to- 
gether with the rest of the class, I completed the course instead in 1992. 
Only approximately ten per cent of the number of students originally 
enrolled made it to the end. 
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The system of writing used in this book represents my own work 
towards the solution of writing Daii using the twenty-six roman al- 
phabets. Towards that end, I hope that this system will prove itself 
useful, at least in an academic setting where it is always desirable to 
learn more about relationship among different languages, and where 
a transcription system which provides a one-to-one mapping with the 
original script is always welcome. 


The acronyms used here are: abrv, abbreviation; adj, adjective; adv, 
adverb; conj, conjunction; derog, derogatory; etc, et cetera; expr, expres- 
sion; fam., family; fig, figurative; gen., genus; i.e., id est; Lan., Lanna; lit, 
literary; Pa., Pali; phon., phonetics; prp, preposition; prf, prefix; rhym., 
rhymic; Sk., Sanskrit; sfx, suffix; tax., taxology and v, verb. 


Jargons for the scientic names of plants and animals are the fol- 
lowing. Phylum is camboak, class jan, order andab, family vongéxa, 
genus sakul and species janid. 


The r han is represented here sometimes as ~anr and as ~arr at 
others. I began by using the former during mid-2002 and then turn 
towards the latter by and by. Intentionally I leave both here instead of 
changing the first- to the second form because they are equally appeal- 
ing, and there are no ambiguities besides. 


The Daii Writing System 


§ Daii alphabet 


The romanised system for the Daii alphabet proposed here is 
adapted from existing widely accepted standards in other languages. 
The consonant part is adopted from Sanskrit and Pali, both of which 
have strong influence on Thai vocabularies. The only differences are 
the replacement of n by ng and ft by y when it is a c). The character 
fi remains fi when it appears as a c. This is in order to leave room 
above to accommodate tonal marks (varrnayukt) and the silent symbol 
(karanta). The only exception to this is the § remained from Sanskrit. 
The tonal symbols are adapted from the Pinyin system of China for its 
simplicity and aesthetic value. 


The system presented in this book follows closely works by Tiya- 
pan (2003). But whereas there the main purpose is to design a roman- 
ised system which can be one-to-one mapped to the Thai alphabet, here 
our purpose is to have a reversible mapping. We assume the authentic- 
ity of Modern Thai morphology and make the new system a romanised 
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support of it. We presume in our part no authorities in changing the 
direction of Daii grammar. Such authority is already well looked after 
by Rajabanditayasthan. We merely concern ourselves with making a 
romanised support of whatever the rajabandit’s (‘royal scholars’) may 
say about the Daii language, such support as to us is important for the 
computer and computing communities. 


From the pali, 


k kh g gh 
c ch j jh ft 
t th d dh n 
t th d dh n 
p ph b bh m 


comes the following Table 1 which contains the equivalence of it 
in Thai called Beficavarrg or ‘the five groups’. 


varrgka ka kha ga gha nga 

varrgca ca cha ja jha_ ya 

varrgta ta tha da dha na 

varrgta ta tha da dha na 

varrgpa pa pha ba bha ma 
Table 1 Beficavarrg 


which is read with the vowel a according to pai. 


The names of characters in the Daii alphabet, however, are read 
invariably instead with an added vowel au. This is generally the case, 
not only with the name of characters, for example the name Arjuna in 
Bhagavad Gitd. is read Aurajun. Notice also the the disappearance of 
the last vowel, which is also usual. The ordering of characters largely 
follows that of pali, with a few more characters native to Daii added 
now and again. There are 44 characters in the Daii alphabet, 42 of 
which are now still in use. The complete picture is the following. 


k kh kh g g gh ng 

ec ch j Z in oy od 

t th dh don d 

t th d dh n b 

p ph fh b f bh m 

y vr 1 v § os s h 1 (Ww) h 
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These are read as: 


kau kai (rooster), 

khau khai (egg), 

khau khoad (bottle, nowadays use khoad, kh being no longer in 
use), 

gau gvai (buffalo), 

gau gon (human, nowadays use gon instead), 

ghau raghang (gong), 

ngau ngu (serpent), 

cau can (plate), 

chau ching (cymbal), 

jau jang (elephant), 

zau zo (chain), 

jhau krajhoe (krajhoe tree), 

yau pht yhing (woman), dau jada (headdress or crown for male 

' dancer), tau patak (staff with a pointed metallic end), thau 
than (raised supporting base), dau nang mondo (a female 
character in bra abhaimani), dhau phidhao (an elderly), dau 
dek (child), 

tau tao (turtle), 

thau thung ((ruck)sack), 

dau dahar (soldier), 

dhau dhong (flag), 

nau nhu (mouse), 

bau baiméi (a plant’s leaf), 

pau pla (fish), 

phau phieng (bee), 

fhau fha (wall partition), 

bau ban (high tray), 

fau fan (tooth), 

bhau sambhao (a junk), 

mau ma (horse), 

yau yak$a (troll), 

rau rua (boat), 

lau ling (ape), 

vau vhaen (a ring), 

$au Sala (roofed resting place), 

sau ruesi (hermit), 

sau sua (tiger), 

hau hib (chest,box), 

lau cula (cula kite), 

(w)au ang (tub), 

hau nokhuk (owl) 
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the meanings in the bracket being those of second words. 


The phonemic character r from Sanskrit appears here in two forms 
as rue and rue respectively for short and long vowels. Similarly the 
other phonemic character [ is written as [ue and Ive. Although the latter 
one is no longer in use nowadays, one still finds it in older literature, 
for example [ueja, which is now written as lueja (renowned). 


The English character q can be used to represent a dot underneath 
when writing with only ASCII characters, as is the case when writing a 
usual email. Thus phidhdo én nhangsue (an old man reads a book) could 
become phughdgqhaoh aqun nhangsuge in emails. The latter may not look 
very promising, but apart from being systematic it provides one with 
a one-to-one mapping of the characters, vowels, as well as the tonal 
sounds. 


Tonal marks on top show only in the cases where they are there if 
written using the actual Thai characters. The Thai tonal marks, how- 
ever, are not preserved. Instead, whenever it is written, a Daii tonal 
mark would follow the actual tone no matter which of the Thai tonal 
mark is used in the original. The reason is that even though the Thai 
tonal marks may seem obvious to a Daii despite their not always rep- 
resenting the same tone in every case, they are much less so even to a 
Daii when written using a non-Thai script as this.. For simplicity and 
economic reasons I decided to keep the sounds rather than the symbols, 
and to show them only in cases where tonal marks actually appear in 
the Thai writing. 


The tonal marks used here are 
ka, ki, ka, ka, kd 


When one has to write something in Daii in emails where only 
ASCII characters count, this could become 


kaq, kaqv, kagh, kaqf, kaqz 


Whenever one needs to use it, g is always read as a dot and never 
as a letter. The reason that this produces no ambiguity is that v never 
occur as a final character, because then it becomes w, neither do h, f and 
Z: 


The shape of the letter v resembles that of the tonal mark it repre- 
sents. In the case of h similar resemblance may be seen in the slanted 
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top of the letter ‘h’, in case of f the crossing line on the middle of the 
character and in case of z the sloping part of the character. 


The letter w has two usages here. It can either acts as a silent h 
when precedes a vowel which begins a new syllable that occurs in the 
middle of a word, or it can mean the consonant v when the latter acts 
as a final consonant of a syllable. When w represents a silent vowel 
symbol h, it can be thought of as being a Greek w. It is to be used in 
place of a diaeresis, the latter being not applicable because of the need 
to leave room above the vowel free for the accommodation of possible 
tone marks. 


The letter x can be used in place of a dot placed above a consonant 
to represent a karanta or dandaghat, when written in emails. In effect, it 
means that the vowel which directly follows the consonant underneath 
it is not to be pronounced. It is also used in cases where one wants to 
avoid putting a dot above a letter which has already got another accent 
on top, for example d as in sakdxi which is often found as a suffix in first 
names. When placed on top of a vowel, it means that there is the vowel 
must be read, but is not shown there when written in Thai script. 


The dot underneath which helps increasing the amount of exist- 
ing Roman characters, as well as showing the lengthening of the sound 
when written under a vowel, can be written as the letter q following the 
character it used to go underneath, as the example above has shown. 
Another approach to represent this dot could be to use q after all conso- 
nants which used to have a dot underneath, but simply replace a dotted 
vowel by doubling the letter which used to have the dot underneath. 


Combined characters are made by putting two characters together 
with no vowel in between. Leading consonants put together this way 
are said to be goabklam, that is ‘sound together’. The possibilities are, 
for low characters gl, gr, gv, pl, pr, for middle characters kl, kr, kv, pl, pr, tr, 
and for high characters khl, khr, kho, phl, phr. 


Each of these character groups is considered as a single unit and 
move around together. Therefore the word for ‘far’ is written as klai 
instead of as kail, because kl is a single unit and / is not a final consonant. 
Having mentioned ‘far’ it is interesting to note that the word with an 
opposite meaning to it is klai, which is only a single tone mark or two 
tone sounds away. 


Other consonant combinations are pronounced as a single charac- 
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ter, dr as z, sr, §r as s, cr as c. However, consonants which are not meant 
to be voiced together as one consonant may sometimes be found adja- 
cent to each other without a vowel in between. This only happens with 
Thai vowels which are written in front of the leading character of the 
syllable. These vowels are namely e, e, ae, ae, 0, 0, ai, and ai. For such 
vowels, one syllable can sometimes precede the leading consonant of 
another syllable which goes before it and which contains an unwrit- 
ten short a. In any one of these cases there are three possible ways to 
write a word, including one where the a vowel is written. Therefore 
consider only one example of word using an ae vowel, sdaeng, which 
means ‘demonstrate’ or ‘exhibit’. Here s and d do not share a vowel, as 
the case must be with two characters which are said to be together. In 
fact the former has got a vowel of its own which is not written, and it 
would have been possible in theory to write sadaeng or sadaeng, both of 
which would have sounded exactly the same as the word in question 
though none such words exist in the Thai lexicon in this case. 


The repeat symbol, mdiyamok, is replaced by doubling the word 
concerned and putting between them a dash. Hence pam-pam pée-pée, 
‘forgetful’ or ‘lapse-some’. This, in ASCII only, would become pamqh- 
pamgh pogez-pogez. Here ht and z are tonal symbols, and q is an under- 
dot, so we repeat the first letter to the right of the ending of each 
syllable to be repeated. 


The special vowel unit called rau han, which has an origin in San- 
skrit, is written as -arr. Thus barrdao, ‘to alleviate’; dharrm, ‘dhamma’ 
or ‘the teaching of the Buddha’; dharrmada, ‘normal’; mai dharrmada, “eXx- 
traordinary’. 


Regarding the various symbol used in Thai script, though of no 
great concern to us here, it may be worthwhile to mention briefly about 
the position they take relative to one another as well as relative to the 
leading and the final consonants. Final consonants post no trouble as 
they always appear at the rightmost end of a syllable. 


We may designate the various positions relative to the leading con- 
sonant, namely ‘south, west, north, north of north, east’, and ‘east of 
east’, represented by 5S, W, N, NN, E, and EE respectively. The S group 
comprises of sara u and sara u; the W group sara e, sara ae, sara 0, sara ai, 
and sara ai; the N group sara 1, sara i and mai han akas; the NN group mai 
ek, mai do, mai tri, mai catava, and mai tdigi; the E group the two assisting 
characters yau yaksa and vau vhaen; and finally the EE group sara a and 
sara a. 
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§ Syllabic formation 


In Modern Thai alphabet each syllable may form thus, 


where c, and c2 are respectively the initial and the final consonants, 
V1, U2, v3 and vg are those parts of vowel put in front, after, above and 
respectively below cy, and h is the thing you put on top of everything, 
which can be either a tone indicator or a karanta. 


On the other hand, in our SPT Daii we recognise the following 
syllabic formation, 


where c, and c) remain the initial and the final consonants as in the 
previous case, v is the vowel, u anything put above the vowel and 1 
anything below the same. 


§ Metamorphosis of consonant 


In order to render the reading of word easier, and also because it 
does not affect the reversability requirement, some consonants meta- 
morphose when they function as cz. Table 2 gives all the consonant 
metamorphoses in Daii. 
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Initial (c1) Final (2) 
Consonant Consonant 


K k 
Kh kh 
Kh kh 
G & 
G & 
Gh gh 
Ng ng 
Cc c 
Ch ch 
J J 

Z Z 
Jh jh 
Y fi 
D d 
ii t 
Th th 
D d 
Dh dh 
N n 
D d 
T t 
Th th 
D d 
Dh dh 
N n 
B b 
P P 
Ph ph 
Fh fh 
B b 
F f 
Bh bh 
M m 
Y i 
R r 
L l 
Vv 6, 
S é 
S s 
S s 
H 

L 
(A) 

H 
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§ Example 


In order to give some examples to show the usefulness of the 
present system of writing, I would like to draw on a few classical ex- 
amples. The following examples are real and not so easy to deal with. 
I hope to show that it is possible to write them in Roman characters. 
Ultimately by replacing lower dots with [q]’s, upper dots with x, and 
tonal marks with v, h, f, and z, one may translate them into wholly 
ASCII characters for emailing on standard mailing system without too 
much difficulty. Once one has become used to reading under these con- 
vention, it will be an easy matter to communicate exact meaning by 
them. 


The following is a poem called Kau Ka, kau being the name of the 
first Daii character and ka means ‘a crow’. It is a fine piece of work 
and has obtained a classic status it deserves. One of the reasons, if not 
the only one, that I write this book is in order to be able to translate 
something like this. As you will probably see, it is quite impossible to 
do so without some means of writing Daii words in Roman characters, 
which necessarily have got to be accurate, in other words provide a 
one-to-one mapping, while at the same time look natural enough to go 
along smoothly with the rest of the texts. I hope I have not been totally 
unsuccessful in this respect. 


One may safely assume that every Daii knows this poem to a 
greater or lesser extent. In my point of view, if any Dail immigra- 
tion officer would like to test whether someone is a Daii or not, for 
instance at the border when someone claiming for the reason that he 
has been robbed of all his belongings would like to enter the country 
without a passport, then he could simply ask that person to recite to 
him a part of the Kau ka and assume that if he could do it then to all 
intents and purposes he is a Daii. This is because he will presumably 
have learnt it at school if he is a Daii. And only a part, not all, of it 
because it is unlikely that a typical Daii will be able to remember all of 
it in one go. So that if he were to insist on hearing total recollection of 
it, then the officer himself might find it rather difficult to come across 
the border. 


Kau 6ey kau kai Kau kdi a hen 

Khau khai yu nai lao Khau khdi an egg in the pen 

Khau khoad khaung rao Khau khoad a bottle of ours 

Gau gvai thai na Gau gvat a buffalo breaking 
grounds 

Gau gon khueng khang Gau gon a man who is serious 
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Ghau raghang khang fha 


Negau ngu cai kla 
Cau can jai di 


Chau ching ti dang 


Jau jang ving nhi 
Zau zo lam di 

Jhau krajhoe gti kan 
Yau phttyhing sobha 


Dau jada soamsai 
Tau patak pak vai 


Thau than khao ma raung 
Dau nang Mondo nha kha6é 


Dhau phidhao doen yaung 


Nau ner mai maung 


Dau dek tang nimonta 
Tau tao lhang tung 


Thau thung baek khon 


Dau dahar oddon 
Dhau dhong gon niyom 


Nau nhu khvakkhvai 
Bau baimai tabthom 


Pau pla ta klom 

Phau phtteng dam rang 
Fhau fha dondan 

Bau ban vang tang 

Fau fan sa-ad cang 
Bhau sambhao kang bai 
Mau ma guekgak 

Yau yaksa khia6 yhai 
Rau rua bai pai — 

Lau ling tai rad 

Vau vhaen long ya 

Sau gala ngiabnghao 
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Ghau raghang a bell hanging by 
the wall 

Ngau ngu a serpent so daring 

Cau can a plate is useful 

Chau ching a cymbal resounds 
loudly 

Jau jang an elephant in flight 

Zau zo a chain please help bind it 

with Jhau krajhoe tree 

Yau phuyhing a woman so beauti- 
ful 


Dau jada headdress for wearing 

Tau patak staff driven in place 

Thau than, the supporting base 

Dau nang Mondo lady with white 
countenance 

Dhau phudhao an old man treads 
carefully 

Nau ner an ordained child looks 
not 

Dau dek a boy has to invite him 

Tau tdo a turtle, its back a-hump- 
ed 

Thau thung a bag for carrying 
things in 

Dau dahar a soldier with stamina 

Dhau dhong a flag is popular 

Nau nhu mice run confusingly 
around 

Bau baimai, leaves gather on the 
ground 

Pau pla a fish has round eyes 

Phau phueng, bees build their hive 


Fhau fha a wall-board is enduring 


Bau ban a tray standing up 
Fau fan, teeth so very clean 


Bhau sambhao a junk in full sail 
Mau ma a zestful horse 

Yau yaksa a big-tusked troll 

Rau rua a boat being rowed along 
Lau ling a monkey climbing bars 
Vau vhaen a tempered ring 

Sau sala a deserted shed 
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Sau ruesi nhoad yaé 
Sau sua daé ganaung 
Hau hib sai ya 

Lau cula da phayaung 
Au ang ruangraung 
Hau nokhuk ta to 
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Sau ruesi a long-bearded hermit 
Sau sua a vigorous leopard 


Hau hib a medicine chest 

Lau cula, a proud kite 

Au dng a bright-shining bowl 

Haunokhuk is an owl with large 
eyes 


In 1782 King Rama I moved the capital of Siam to the present site 
of Bangkok. The full name of the city is, 


krungdebmahanagaur amaurratanakosindra mahindarayuddhaya 


mahadilokbhob nobaratna rajadhaniburiromya udomrajanivesmahasathan 
amaurbiman avatarsathitya sakkadattiyavisanukarrmprasiddhi 


which could be translated as, 


created by the deed of the divine Visnu and resided in by Narayana, such 
monumental place and abundant palace and great auspicious abode, the nine precious 
crystals and lovable capital city, an unassailable god, the immortal heavenly gem, 
angelic metropolitan city. This is the present name as slightly changed 
by King Rama IV. The original name begins with Krundebmahanagaur 
bauvaurratanakosindra. .., the rest being the same. 


Another example is a letter, but which has been sent neither by 


post nor email. 


30°" Dhanvagom 2544 
Manchester 


Krabda6 gunbau gunmae di gaorobrak, 


Vanni hima tok muarhai maidrab. Taun doen auma ca pai vainam 
di Aquatic Centre kau hen pokglum khaéblon pai mhod lae6. Di hau 
mi snam yha, t’e pen sanam yha diam dam doay sarsanggrauha 


glai-glai brom pu bon kroad la-iad zueng yt bon kaunfom yhai 


ikdi. Snamyha diam kau thuk hima glum mhod mhuankan, du 


soaidi. Di bon Ihangga Town Hall mi Santa Claus kau yu, phlo tae 
sdéanbon tée mai drab dammai. nai mue thue space shuttle yi lam 


nueng. 
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Rak lae gaorob yangsung, 
Nhu 


30%" December 2001 
Manchester 


Dear mother and father, 


I don’t know when snow fell today. Everywhere was already 
covered in white when I was walking to the Aquatic Centre to 
swim. At the dorm there is a grass lawn, but it is made of synthetic 
material very much like carpet, which lies on fine gravels on top 
of some huge foam chunks. The synthetic lawn is also covered in 
snow and looks lovely. At the Town Hall there is a Santa Claus 
perching there on top of the roof, with only the upper part visible. 
But I don’t know why he is holding a space shuttle in one hand. 

Lots of love, 
Kit 


In an email with no facility to accommodate Thai characters, this 
letter could take one of the many forms possible depending on how 
one may choose to replace all the various dots and tone symbols. My 
preference is for some way of writing which incorporates no extra spe- 
cial symbols, and my solution is the following. I hope you have not 
been discouraged by the look of the original version above already. 


30th Dhanvaqgom 2544 
Manchester 


Kraqbqdaqfoe gunqbaquh gunqmageh digh gaorobrak, 


Vanniqf hima tok muqahrhaiv maihdragbq. Taun dzogen aumaq 
ca pai vaghienamqf digh Aquatic Centre kaugh hen pokglum khaqoe- 
bloqn pai mhodz laefoe. Digh haqu miq snaqm yghagh, tagev pen 
saxnaqm yqhagh diam damq dzoahi saqrsanggrauhxa glaqfie- 
glaqfie brom puq bgon kroadz la-iadz zuehng yuqv bgon kauhn- 
fogqm yqhaiqv iqkdiq. Snaqmyqhagh diam kaugh thuqk hima glum 
mhodz mhuankan, dzuq soaiedziq. Digh bqon lhanggag Town Hall 
mig Santa Claus kau yuqv, phloqv tagev soavnbgon tagev maih 
draqbq damqmai naiq muge thuge space shuttle yuqv lamq nueng. 

Rak lae gaorob yaqvngsugng, 
Nhuvie 


A constraint like this, i.e. limiting oneself to using only ASCII char- 
acters, may seem severe, but it introduces the stretch necessary in order 
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to test the robustness of a design. The reason I write the long a vowel 
by ag instead of a seemingly simpler aa is in order that g may always 
stand for, and read as, a dot which goes under any character in front of 
it. And the reason that a dot is needed below a vowel instead of above 
it as an indication that it is a long vowel is, in order that the space 
above the vowel may be left free to accommodate the tone marks. 


Both ai and ai sound exactly the same but the latter is rarer. In 
fact the number of all words written with ai amounts to only twenty 
in total. The following example gives the exhaustive list of them in a 
mnemonic poetical form which every Daii knows by heart. 


Phiyhdaiy ha pha mhai A grown-up sought new cloth 

hai sabhai jai glaung gau. for his daughter-in-law to put on 
her neck. 

Fhaicai ao sai hau Take care to put it in a wrapping, 

mi lhonglhai glai khau du. never ever forget who asked to 
have a look. 

Ca grai long ruabai Wish to get on a sailing boat, 

du nam sai lae pla pu. view the clear water and those 
small creatures under water. 

Singdai yu nai tt Whatever is inside a cabinet 

mijai yu tai tang tiang. is never under another piece of 
furniture. 

Babai thue yaiboa The deaf and dumb holds a lotus 
stalk, 

huta moa ma klaigiang. approaches with his glazed eyes. 

Réng daung ya laliang Recite you without fail 

yisib moan cam cong di. and foun well the twenty 
curls. 


The word ‘curls’ which occurs in the last stanza above alludes to 
the ‘curl symbols’ which is what the name of the symbol maimoan used 
for the vowel ai means. 


The following example is to show the transposition of meaning 
through the process of translation. First a song by Elvis Prestley is 
translated into Daii. Then the Daii version thus obtained is translated 
back into English. What I wish to show is the unavoidable changes 
inherent in a process of translation which makes it necessary to reduce 
the number of intermediate steps to the minimum when translating, 
which is the reason why one should always try to translate only texts 
in their original languages. Therefore translating something which is 
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originally written in French, from its English version is by no means a 
wise thing to do. 


‘It’s now or never come hold me tight. 

Kiss me my darling, be mine tonight. 
Tomorrow will be too late. 

Kiss me my darling, my heart wouldn’t wait.’ 


Which is translated into the following. 


Mai taunni kau maitaung ma kaud chan. 
Cub chan si dirak, hai chan guenni. 
Brungnt kau ca dures pai. 

Cub chan si dirak, cai chan mai gaut. 


Which is then translated into English without comparing with the 
original. 


‘If not now, then don’t come embrace me. 
Come kiss me my dear, sleep with me tonight. 
Tomorrow will be too absurd. 

Come kiss me my dear, I shall not wait. 


This example may seem somewhat exaggerated, but not so much 
so I believe because of the constraint I have applied with regard to 
the number of syllables in each phrase have made it necessary to look 
for equivalence instead of writing out a lengthy description. This con- 
straint is, I think, justified and must not be taken too lightly when 
translating songs and poems. 


Grammar 


Daii has 32 vowels, namely a, a, i, i, ue, ue, U, U, e, €, ae, ae, 0, 0, 
au, au, 0€, 0e, ia, ia, ua, Ua, Oa, Oa, rue, rue, lue, lue, am, ai and ao. 


Unless indicated by other vowels, all Daii consonants have an in- 
herent ‘~au’, for example k is read kau except when it has some other 
vowels when it becomes ka, ka, ki, ki, kue, kue, ku, ku, ke, ke, kae, 
kae, ko, ko, kau, kau, koe, koe, kia, kia, kua, kua, koa, koa, krue, krue, 
klue, klue, kam, kai, kai and kao. 
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There are 44 consonants, namely k, kh, kh, g, g, gh, ng; c, ch, j, z, 
jh, y; d, t, th, d, dh, n; d, t, th, d, dh, n; b, p, ph, fh, b, bh, m; y, 1,1, v, 
S, S, s, h, 1, w, and h. 


Daii consonants are divided into three groups, namely middle, high 
and low consonants, according to whether the tonal sound of their 
phonemes with long vowels is the first (neutral) or the fifth (high) 
tone. 


Middle consonants are J, c, d, d, k, p, w, t,t. High consonants are ch, 
fh, h, kh, ph, s,s, §, th, th. Low consonants are b, bh, d, dh, d, dh, f, g, g, h, j, jh, 
z. The rest of the consonants, namely I, |, m, n, n, ng, 1, ¥, y, y are called 
sonorants. They all have low tone which become high when combined 
with h to form lh, mh, nh, ngh, vh, yh, yh. 


Consonants together with their comparative sound in English giv- 
en in brackets are: b (p), b (b), ¢ (j, as in jar), ch (ch), d (t), d (t), d (d), 
dh (t), dh (t), f (f), fh (f), g (k), g (k), gh (k), h (h), h (h), j (ch), k (k), 
kh (k), 1), 1 (), m (m), n (n), n(n), p (p), F (2), 8 (s), t (#), £ (O), th (8), 
th (t), v (w),,y (y), y (y), 2 (s). 


When in the initial position, they have these sounds. But when in 
a final position, they are grouped together into eight groups, namely 
kok, kod, kob, kong, kon, kom, koey, and koew, which respective sound as k, d, 
b,ng,n,m,y, and w. 


The kok group comprises of g, g, gh, k, kh; the kod group c, ch, d, d, d, 
dh, dh, d, j, t, t, th, th; the kob group p, b, f, fh, p; the kong group contains 
only one, that is ng itself; the kon group contains n,n, y; the kom group 
m; the koev group i; and finally the koe group has 6. The kok, kod and 
kob groups are called dead groups, while the remaining are called live 
groups. It is interesting to note that 7 is in the koe group while 7i in the 
kon group. 


§ Ending consonant 


Referring to Table 2, Table 3 gives all the consonants together with 
their sounds when appearing at the beginning and when at the end of 
a syllable. 
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Beginning (c1) 
Consonant Sound 
K ‘g’ in ‘god’ 
Kh ‘c’ in ‘country’ 
Kh ‘c’ in ‘can’ 
G ‘k’ in ‘Kent’ 
G ‘c’ in ‘coast’ 
Gh ‘K’ in ‘Kuwait’ 
Ng ‘ng’ in ‘kissing’ 
C ‘in ‘Japan’ 
Ch ‘ch’ in ‘China’ 
J ‘ch’ in ‘chop’ 
Z ‘s’ in ‘so’ 
Jh ‘ch’ in ‘chain’ 
Y ‘y’ in ‘Yen’ 
D ‘d’ in ‘dog’ 
T ‘t’ in ‘stand’ 
Th ‘t’ in ‘tempt’ 
D ‘t’ in ‘time’ 
Dh ‘th’ in ‘Thames’ 
N ‘n’ in ‘no’ 
D ‘d’ in ‘dream’ 
T ‘t’ in ‘getting’ 
Th “t’ in ‘tin’ 
D ‘t’ in ‘to’ 
Dh “t’ in ‘Tim’ 


Age te phe) rey See eee 


‘n’ in ‘new’ 

‘b’ in ‘big’ 

“p’ in ‘Sapporo’ 
“p’ in ‘pen’ 
“f’ in ‘fire’ 
“p’ in ‘pack’ 
‘f’ in ‘fang’ 
“p’ in ‘put’ 
‘m’ in ‘miss 
‘y’ in ‘you’ 
‘r’ in ‘rock’ 
‘VY’ in ‘look’ 
‘w’ in ‘wood’ 

‘s’ in ‘send’ 

‘s’ in ‘sit’ 

‘s’ in ‘sell’ 

“h’ in ‘hen’ 

‘l’ in ‘list’ 

(used for vowels) 
“h’ in ‘hit’ 


y 
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Ending(c2) 

Consonant Sound 

k *k’ 

kh *k’ 

kh (obsolete) 

& ‘kK’ 

g (obsolete) 

gh ‘k’ 

ng ‘ng’ 

c ‘d’ 

ch (not used) 

‘d’ 

Z ‘d’ 

jh (not used) 

fi ‘n’ 

d ‘d’ 

t ‘d’ 

th ‘d’ 

d ‘d’ 

dh ‘d’ 

n ‘n’ 

d ‘d’ 

t ‘d’ 

th ‘d’ 

d ‘d’ 

dh ‘d’ 

n ‘n’ 

b ‘b’ 

P ‘D’ 

ph (not used) 

fh (not used) 

b ‘b’ 

f ‘b’ 

bh ‘b’ 

m ‘m’ 

1 

r ‘n’ 

1 ‘nN’ 

6, ui 

§ ‘d’ 

s ‘d’ 

S ‘d’ 

‘n’ 

Jipby 2006 ‘m’ or ‘ng’ 


Table 3 Initial and ending consonants together with their sounds 
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Rassaras are short vowels, that is to say, a, i, ue, u, e, ae, O, au, 
oe, ia, ua, 0a, rue, jue, am, ai, ai, and ao. The rest of the vowels are 
Dighasaras or long vowels, that is a, i, ue, u, e, ae, 0, au, Oe, ia, Ua, Oa, 
rue, and lue. 


Lahus are soft vowels. These are all Rassaras that have no final 
consonants, except am, ai, ai, and ao. Grus are all Dighasaras together 
with these four vowels. In other words with the exception of the four 
vowels mentioned all long vowels, that is those which have a dot un- 
derneath, are Dighasara and Gru. The four vowels, am, ai, ai and ao, 
are Rassara and Gru. With a final consonant, all Rassaras become Gru. 


Consonants have various bases and characteristics. Table 4 gives 
a summary of these. All the consonants listed in this table are mugas. 
The varrgs are grouped in order moving outwards from the velar to the 
lips. 


aghosa ghosa 
sithil dhanit — sithil dhanit _ sithil 


kanthaja —k kh, kh g,g gh ng 
taluja c ch jz jh y 
muga muddhaja d,t th d dh n 
dantaja d,t th d dh n 
otthaja b,p  ph,fh b,f bh m 


Table 4 Consonants, their bases and characteristics 


Notice that the categorisation of Table 4 is only grammatical one. 
Daii morphology follows that of Sanskrit and Pali. But the sounds 
available in Daii may not support completely all bases of the varrg’s. 
For example none of the muddhaja consonants are pronouncable in Daii, 
so they are in practice pronounced exactly the same as though they are 
dantaja. 


As for the rest of the consonants, they are listed together in Ta- 
ble 5 with descriptions given below. The consonants y, r, 1 and v are 
arrdhasaras while §, s and s are usums. 
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plosive nasal 
aghosa ghosa 

sithil dhanit  sithil dhanit _ sithil 
kanthaja  (w) hh h 
taluja s y 
muga muddhaja s r, | 
dantaja s 1 
otthja v 


Table 5 Avarrg consonants 


The terms used above together with the equivalent English jargons 
and explanations are given in Table 6. 


Term Equivalent term in English 

Aghosa voiceless, uttered without vibrating vocal cords 

arrdhasara semivowel, has the character of both vowel and 
consonant 

dantaja dental, pronounced with tip of the tongue against the 
front upper teeth 

dhanit aspirated, pronounced with a breathing 

ghosa voiced, uttered with vibrating vocal cords 

kanthaja velar, produced by contact with the velum or soft palate 


muddhaja __ retroflex, tip of the tongue curved up to touch the front 
part of the palate, the cavity inside the mouth 
increases to become slightly hollowed 


muga [pure consonant], has no sounds unless a vowel is added 

otthaja labial, sound made by the lips 

sithil unaspirated, pronounced without a breathing 

taluja pre-palatal, the tongue touches the palate before making 
a sound 

usum sibilant, uttered with a hissing sound 


Table 6 Jargons and their English equivalence 


Palate is the roof of the mouth. It is divided into the hard palate, 
which is the bony front part, and the soft palate, which is the fleshy 
back part. Plosive sounds are produced by abrupt release of stopped 
breath. 


Daii is influenced by both Pali and Sanskrit, arguably more words 
in everyday use come from Sanskrit than from Pali, but grammatical 
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jargons in use are normally Pali. Pali has its hold on the teaching 
of Daii grammar through Buddhism and teaching of monks in Bud- 
dhist temples. Table 8 gives the Sanskrit equivalence for those terms 
mentioned in Table 6. Here ‘hard’ means ‘voiceless’ and ‘soft’ means 
‘voiced’. 


Pali Sanskrit Meaning 
Aghosa kathora ‘hard’ 
dantaja dantya ‘tooth’ 

ghosa mrdu ‘soft’ 
kanthaja kanthya ‘throat’ 
muddhaja miurdhnya ‘front palate’ 
otthaja osthya ‘lips’ 

taluja ta.lavya ‘palate’ 
usum tsman ‘steam’ 


Table 7 Pali and Sanskrit equivalent terms 


There are eight matras, categorised by means of the ending con- 
sonant. They are ka, kon, kong, kok, kod, kob, kom and koey matras. 
These are written together with the vowels as follows. 


Mae ka 


ka, ka, ki, ki, kue, kue, ku, ku, ke, ke, kae, kae, ko, ko, kau, kau, 
koe, koe, kia, kia, kua, kua, koa, koa, krue, krue, klue, klue, kam, kai, 
kai, kao and ka. 


Mae kon 


kon, kan, kan, kin, kin, kuen, kuen, kun, kun, ken, ken, kaen, kaen, 
kon, kaun, kaun, koan, koan, kian, kian, kuan, kuan, koen, koen and 
koen. 


Mae kong 


kong, kang, kang, king, king, kueng, kueng, kung, kung, keng, 
keng, kaeng, kaeng, kong, kaung, kaung, koang, koang, kiang, kiang, 
kuang, kuang, koeng, koeng and koeng. 


Mae kok 
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kok, kak, kak, kik, kik, kuek, kuek, kuk, kuk, kek, kek, kaek, kaek, 
kok, kauk, kauk, koak, koak, kiak, kiak, kuak, kuak, koek, koek and 
koek. 


Mae kod 


kod, kad, kad, kid, kid, kued, kued, kud, kud, ked, ked, kaed, 
kaed, kod, kaud, kaud, koad, koad, kiad, kiad, kuad, kuad, koed, koed 
and koed. 


Mae kob 


kob, kab, kab, kib, kib, kueb, kueb, kub, kub, keb, keb, kaeb, kaeb, 
kob, kaub, kaub, koab, koab, kiab, kiab, kuab, kuab, koeb, koeb and 
koeb. 


Mae kom 


kom, kam, kam, kim, kim, kuem, kuem, kum, kum, kem, kem, 
kaem, kaem, kom, kaum, kaum, koam, koam, kiam, kiam, kuam, kuam, 
koem, koem and koem. 


Mae koei 


koei, koei, kai, kai, ka6, kid, kid, kuei, kuei, kui, kui, ke6, keé, 
kaed, kaeG, koi, koi, kaui, kaui, koai, koai, kia6, kia6, kuai, kuai and 
kail. 


All mae ka syllables with a long vowel or a short vowel am, ai, 
ai, or ao, and in the kon, kong, kom, or koei matra are gam pen, that is 
to say, ‘live words’. The rest, that is syllables with the remaining short 
vowels in the ka matra and those in the kok, kod, or kob matra are 
gamtat or ‘dead word’. 


Traiyang§a is the three groups of characters, namely aksaur sung 
or high characters — kh, kh, ch, th, th, ph, fh, §, s, s and h; aksaur klang 
or middle characters — k, c, d, t, d, t, b, p and w; aksaur tam or low 
characters — g, g, gh, ng, j, z, jh, y, d, dh, n, d, dh, n, b, f, bh, m, y, r, 1, 
v, land h. , , 
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The three groups of letters combine with vowels and varrnayuktas 
as shown in Table 8 (cf Table 10). Table 10 is what I arrived at working 
in Manchester during 2002 while Table 8 what appears in ‘Lhak bhasa 
Daii’ by Kamjay Daunglhau. The latter is written by an authority and 
therefore should be more reliable. 


gam pen — gam tay 


aksaur sung 124 12 
aksaur klang 01234 1234 
aksaur tim 023 234 


Table 8 Traiyangésa in combination with vowels and varrnayuktas 


There were many possible toahans, for example kakk, khangng, 
mann, cadd, dhamm, respectively called k-han, ng-han, n-han and d- 
han. But at present there is only one remaining, the r-han as in dharrm. 
§ Vowels 


Table 9 shows the vowel combinations of the present system. Not 
all the positions in the table are used in Daii. The rest of the columns 
other than the first one are only used where tonal symbols are used in 
actual Thai script. 
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a 4 a a a 
a @a@ a 4 4 

i i i T if 
Py ie ate 
ue tie tle te tute 
ue ue we we we 
u u re a u 
uu wu «a 4 
e é é é é 

e € @ 6 6 
ae ae ae ae ae 
ae de ae ae =  4e 
fe) 6 to) (e) 6 
9 6 8 6 O 
au au au au  4u 
au. au au au 4u 
oe 6e oe ce ce 
oe 6e oe Ge Ge 
ia ia ia Ta fa 
ja ia la Ta fa 
ua tia ta ta wa 
ua wa ta wa ta 
oa 6a Oa Oa Ga 
oa 6a 0a Oa Ga 
am Am am am 4m 
ai ai ai ai Ai 
ai ai ai al ai 
ao ao ao a0 40 


Table 9 Vowel table 


Daii vowels with guide for their sounds in brackets are as follows: 
a (‘a’ in ‘anew’), 


a (‘a’ in ‘far’), 

i (‘i’ in ‘fit’), 

i (‘ee’ in ‘bee’), 

ue (‘i’ in ‘Miinchen’), 
ue long ‘i’, 
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u (‘u’ in ‘put’), 

u (‘oo’ in ‘food’), 

e (‘e’ in ‘sex’), 

e (‘a’ in ‘day’), 

ae (‘a’ in ‘fab’), 

ae (‘ear’ in ‘bear’), 
o short ‘o’, 

9 (‘o’ in ‘go’), 

au (‘o’ in ‘cot’), 

au (‘or’ in ‘Thor’), 
oe (‘e’ in ‘cluster’), 
oe (‘u’ in ‘occur’), 
ia short, 

ia (‘ear’ in ‘dear’), 
ua ‘ue’ + ‘a’, 

ua ‘ue’ + ‘a’, 

oa short, 

oa (‘oa’ in ‘Samoa’), 
am (‘am’ in ‘Annam’), 


ai (‘i’ in ‘vital’), 
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ai ditto, and 

ao (‘ao’ in ‘Tao’) 

Here oa and oa alone suffice whereas in the actual Thai writing a 
final w would have been written, and similarly ia and ia suffice with no 
need for a final y. 

Apart from the vowels 4, i, 1, u, u, ue, ue, e, 0, each of which cor- 
responds to a single vowel symbol of the Thai script, each of the fol- 
lowing vowels of the present convention maps into vowel symbols of 


the conventional Thai script inside round brackets when it has no final 
consonant, and inside square brackets when it has one: 


a (a) [maihan], 

e (‘e’, ‘a’) [fe’, “‘maitaign’], 

0 (’9', ‘a’) FI, 

ae (‘ae’, ‘a’) [‘ae’, ‘maitdigt’], 

ae (‘ae’, ‘au’) [ae’], 

au (‘e’, ‘a’, ‘a’) [theor ‘maitdigt’, ‘au’], 


au (the free vowel symbol equivalent to w, which is written with 
an alphabet called ‘au ang’ in Daii) [‘au’], 


oe (‘e’, ‘au’, ‘a’) [‘e’, ‘i’], 

oe (‘e’, ‘au’) [’e’, ‘au’], 

ia (‘e’, ‘i’, “yau’, ‘a’) [theor ‘e’, ‘i’, ‘maitadiga’], 

ia ('e', i, yaw’) Le", i’, “yau'] 

ua (‘e’, ‘ue’, ‘au’, ‘a’) [theor ‘e’, ‘ue’, ‘maitdiga’, ‘au’], 


‘nro ‘oe’ / 


ua (‘e’, ‘ue’, ‘au’) [’e’, ‘ue’, ‘au’, 
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rosa 


oa (‘maihan’, ‘vau’, ‘a’) [theor ‘maihan’, ‘mdaitdigi’, ‘vau’], 
oa (‘maihan’, ‘vau’) [‘vau’]. 


Here the Daii vowel symbol names are shortened, namely ‘au’ 
stands for ‘au adng’, ‘yau’ for ‘yau yaksa’, ‘vau’ for ‘vau vhaen’, 
‘maihan’ for ‘maihan-akas’, ‘a’ in place of ‘sara a’, ‘e’ in place of ‘sara 
e’, and so on. 


Cases with theor written are include here only because some au- 
thors do use them sometimes in order to deliberately emphasise the 
shortness of a vowel, even though they may never appear in a dictio- 
nary. Though some grammarians completely exclude them, in my point 
of view they are theoretically correct because in general an ‘a’ symbol 
may be replaced by a ‘maitdigi’ when a final consonant is present. 
The remaining three vowels, namely ai, ai, ao, which never have final 
consonants, correspond respectively to (‘maimalaii’), (‘“maimdan’), (‘e’, 
‘a’). 


I try to follow strictly the spelling of words, and not the actual 
pronunciation, because in such cases where these two differ from each 
other one also has to remember anyway even when using Thai script. 
Example of such words where the two differ are bejr (‘diamond’) which 
is written using a long vowel but pronounced as a short vowel (as 
[‘bed’] instead of [‘bed’], j belonging to the kod final consonant group), 
hetu (‘cause’) which is pronounced without the vowel u at the end (as 
(‘hed’] instead of [‘he-tu’], f being also in the kod group). 


§ Tones 


It is believed that the progenitor language of Daii has only three 
tonal sounds instead of five as presently is the case. They are respective 
the present common, first and second tonal sounds. The number of tones 
could have split from three into five sometimes during the Ayuddhaya 
period. This could have explained the predominance of the first two 
tonal marks, and also the reason why they keep shifting to the right 
hand side nearly half of the time. The convention of what to follow 
is that the tonal sounds are [common, first, second, third, fourth], while the 
tonal marks are [none, first, second, third, fourth]. 


In the system in use here the tonal marks, when they occur, always 
give the same sounds of their corresponding position in the sequence. 
This is different from the system used when writing in Thai alphabet 
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where both the first and the second tonal marks can sometimes shift 
one step to the right. This may seem to be a drawback even though it 
is convenient. But each of the two tonal mark systems is governed by 
a fixed rule, which makes it possible to reach at one from the other if 
we know three things, firstly the level or height of the initial alphabet 
of the syllable considered, secondly whether the vowel of that syllable 
is long or short, and lastly whether a final alphabet is present and if 
present whether it is a live one. 


If we represent the sound and symbol of tones by integer from 
zero to four, then the tone table can be written out as Table 10 below. 


Initial Vowel Live Dead 
alphabet Long Short Long Short Long Short 


low 023 23 023 023 23 3 
middle 01234 123 01234 01234 123 13 
high 124 1 124 124 1 1 


Table 10 Tone table 


From this table, one can see that middle alphabet are richest in 
tones. Moreover the low and the high initial characters when put to- 
gether will yield something which covers all the tonal sounds of the 
middle characters. Indeed it turns out that they combine nicely into 
the following fifteen pairs, (g, gh—kh), (j, jh—ch), (d, dh-th), (d, dh - th), 
(b, bh—ph), (f—fh), (2-5, s,8), and (h,h). 


Looking back at Table 1, one can see that all characters in the first 
column of that table are middle characters, in the second column high 
characters, and in the third and the fourth columns low characters. The 
pairs above are mainly pairing among these columns, namely the third 
and the fourth ones with the second. There seems to be one of the 
columns which is left unmentioned so far, that is the fifth column. 


Every alphabet of the fifth column belongs to the sonorants men- 
tioned earlier on page 239. Sonorants are low characters without a 
partner. Similar to the third column characters which we pair with 
characters of the second column, all of which end with an h, we now 
pair the sonorants with itself and an h. 


We are now in the position to give some examples which cover all 
possible cases of tone formation. For the middle characters, these are 
the following. 
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ka, ka, ka, ka, ka 
—, ka, ka, ka, - 
kan, ka, kan, kan, kan 
kin, kin, kin, kin, kin 
, kab, kab, kab, - 
-, kob, -, kab, — 


For the low and the high characters together the following. 


ga, kha, ga(kha), ga, kha 
—, kha, ga, ga, — 
gan, khan, gan(khan), gan, khan 
gon, khén, gon(khon), gon, khon 
~, khab, gab, gab, - 
-, khob, -, gob, — 


And for the sonorants, pairing with themselves. 


h’ed, (ma, mha, ma(mha), ma, mha 
—, mha, ma, ma, — 
man, mhdn, man, man, mhan 
min, mhin, min(mhin), min, mhin 
-, mhab, mab, mab, - 


—, mhob, —, mob, — 


Notice that tone marks are only shown where a tone mark would 
have been written in Thai script. To give meaning of some of the words 
in these example, ka is a crow, ks means to approximate, kan means 
twig, kab is the ‘quack!’ onomatopoeia of ducks while to kin is to eat, 
ga is ‘yes’ when a woman says it while ga is ‘what?’ when she asks, 
gin is to object, gab is a boy saying ‘yes, sir!’, gon is us humans but the 
opposition khon is the hair on your body, in particular khob means to 
bite but gob is to acquaint oneself with someone, ma means to come, ma 
is mother, ma is a horse but mha is a dog, and to draw man is to draw a 
curtain. 
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As to be expected, the sonorants y and v seem to be rather unusual. 
Theoretically speaking y, y and v when with vowel and having the 
second tone sound can, though some stretch may be required in certain 
cases, be have two forms, either with or without an h. In practice, 
however, only four for the forms without h’s are meaningful. These 
four are yd, yi, yang, and yak, the sound of which is identical respectively 
with yhd, yht, yhdng, yhak. They are famous because they are rare as well 
as for the fact that together in that order, yd yii yang yak [or ya yt yang 
yak], they are a saying of a sage ‘never cravingly live!’. Can an idea of 
hints from past generation be excluded? 


All long compound vowels which end with a vowel other than 
e, namely au, ia, oa, and ua, when they have a final consonant, can be 
replaced by their short form for simplicity. For example saui — ‘to pick 
something from above with a long stick’, saub — ‘exam’, siab — ‘stab’, soai 
- ‘beautiful’, loak - ‘to parboil’, duai — ‘spur’, duan — ‘moon’. 


To summarise, there are four groups of vowels. The first group 
contains all the pure vowels 4, 4, i, 1, u, u, e, e, 0, 0, all of which combine 
equally well with final consonants. 


The second group contains ue, ue, ae, ae, oe, oe Which are a little 
more complicated than vowels of the first group and are comparable 
with vowels with umlaut in German. All of them could join up with 
a final consonant, but most of the time they produce a long voweled 
sound. Three of them, we, ae, oe or one from each pair, combine with a 
final consonant more often than the rest, but the result always gives a 
long-voweled sound even for oe, which is short. In other words, this 
group has more tendency towards long vowels than the first group. 


The third group contains compound vowels of au, au, ia, ia, ua, ua, 
oa, oa, all of which invariably give long vowels when they combine 
with final consonants. Therefore it suffice that we always use only their 
short forms au, ia, ua,oa when they have final consonants. This is easy to 
remember since they are paired vowels with final alphabet other than 
é: 


The fourth and last group, containing am, ai, ai and ao, poses no 
problem since none of them has a direct pair within the same group. 
I shall only give one example here, the following three words are in 
increasing order of vowel length, kvad (‘brandish’) is a short vowel of 
the first group, koad (‘intensive; chase’) is of the third group, and kvad 
(‘sweep’) is a long vowel of the first group. 
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Furthermore, each vowel in the first group is a monophthong, in 
the second an umlauted monophthong, in the third a diphthong, and in 
the fourth group a syllabic morpheme. The syllables in the fourth group 
each comprises of a vowel followed by an intrinsic consonant, namely 
m in the case of am, y in the cases of ai and ai, and v, that is w, in the 
case of ao. Notice that ai and ai are not considered diphthongs as would 
have been the case with English. Rather they are both considered as ai, 
that is to say a vowel a plus a consonant y in its c)-form 7. 


The combination a7 does exist in the first group, so this represents 
an example where there are several ways to write the same syllabic 
sound. Likewise, ao in the fourth group is in fact the a of the first group 
plus the consonant v, theoretically giving aw, a combination which un- 
fortunately does not exist in the first group, therefore ao is unique and 
helps out where the first group falls short. 


Also, when the vowel ae in the second group above contains a tone 
mark as well as a final consonant, it may be replaced by its short form 
because whenever a final consonant exists ae always implies a maitdigil, 
which is never coexists with a tone symbol. For example khaeng (‘hard’) 
is short and distinct from khaeng, though I still have to find out what it 
means if indeed it ever has a meaning, but khdeng (‘leg’) has no such 
long-voweled counterpart as khdeng because of the reason given above. 


§ Syntax 


Similar to all languages in the Tai family where it belongs, Daii is 
a language with neither conjugations nor declensions. The same nouns 
are used for both nominative and accusative cases, and instead of the 
various cases, in Pali or Latin for example, preposition can be used 
when there is a need to clarify. The dative case, for example, can be 
translated into Thai by the help of kde, the genitive case by khaung, the 
vocative case by dukaur or khatée, and possibly the ablative case by doi. 
Furthermore, the same nouns are used with no modification for both 
singular and plural meanings. 


Without conjugation, different tenses are only possible by using 
adverbs of time or other modifiers. Therefore khao pai, “he goes’, be- 
comes khao pai aed ‘he has already gone’, khao dai pai ‘he had gone’, khao 
dai pai laed ‘he had already gone’, khao ca pai ‘he will go’, khao kamlang pai 
‘he is going’, and khao kamlang ca pai ‘he is going to go’. In general, dai for 
‘did’ does indicate past tenses, Ide means already and therefore perfect 
tenses, ca meaning ‘will’ or ‘shall’ indicates future tenses, kamlang the 
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continuity of action and ultimately kamlang ca some current plan. 


Daii sentences have a construction [subject verb object] in general. 
Modifiers always come after the nouns they modify and never before 
them. For example gon di — ‘good person’, nhangsue di nasoncai — ‘book 
that is interesting’ or ‘interesting book’, pla nai dale — ‘fish in the sea’, 
and daégrauka — ‘planet’, where dai or ‘star’ is modified by grauka which 
means ‘fate’. 


There are no possessive pronouns in Daii. Possession is expressed 
by khaung which means ‘of’, and it can be omitted, especially when 
this will cause no ambiguity. For example, it may be easier to re- 
place nhangsue khaung chan, ‘my book’, by nhangsue chan than to replace 
nhangsue khaung khao by nhangsue khao, for the reason that khao in the latter 
case could sometimes represent the book itself instead of its purported 
owner. 


The verb fo be translates into three different words, namely pen, yt 
and gue. The first one of these, pen, represents a state or status. Thus 
khao pen bi ‘he is the elder’, chan pen gru (I am a teacher). 


Yu specifies a location, nhangsue yt nhai? ‘where is the book?’. 
It is seen with the preposition di, ‘at’, the last example being in fact 
shortened from nhangsue yii di nhai?. 


And gue is used when saying something which is always true about 
a certain thing, Satru gue yajukamlang ‘enemies are energising medicines’. 
It is also used when giving a definition, or when asking a definition of 
something, karban gue arai rao mai son, ‘who cares what homeworks are’. 


Either side of both pen and gue needs have either a noun or a 
pronoun, adjectival attributes without either one of these being out 
of the question. Therefore, depending on the context and sometimes 
despite of it, gru di could mean ‘the teacher is good’, ‘a good teacher’, 
or even ‘teacher Dee’ if it could be argued that the original text is 
actually written kru Di with a capital D. 


Yu, on the other hand, may have either a noun, a pronoun, an 
adjective, or a clause comprising these as its object. Some examples 
are, khao yti ban ‘he is home’, khao yti di ban ‘he is at home’, nhangsue yti 
tai to ‘the book is under the table’, and pholamai yti sung ‘the fruit is high 
up’. It also occurs in many expressions, for examples yiidi kindi ‘well 
off’, yiiyen pensukh ‘lead a happy and peaceful life’. 
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It may not be at all incorrect to say that Daii is a godless language. 
This is so too with all Eastern languages, for example Chinese. That 
is because in these languages there is no concept of ‘existence’ what- 
soever. ‘To be’ in Daii, for instance, is pen, yt, or gue. But the other 
meaning of the verb that means ‘to exist’ may find no expressions in 
Daii, simply because there are absolutely no words to express the idea. 


The same is true with Chinese, where ‘to be or not to be’ in Hamlet 
has been as ‘to live or to die.’ Philosophers would immediately per- 
ceive that this is nonsense, because the latter is nothing whereas the 
former, being related to free choice and creation, everything. Trans- 
lating everything into nothing could be called remarkable to say the 
least. Hamlet would have been a comedy had Hamlet said, ‘to live or 
to die, that is the question.’ Similarly all our pen, yt and gue are in fact 
merely the nothing of ‘to be’. These make up the Daii definition of the 
word, but the existent meaning of the verb is completely lost. But it is 
a tragedy precisely because he said instead ‘to be or not to be.’ Since 
all questions of existence are directly related to God, one could term 
these languages where there no concept of existence exists godless. 


Penton is an auxiliary that is often written after the last one of the 
items listed after yok toaydng jén which means ‘for example’. It may be 
well to think of this combination yok toaydng jén ... penton as meaning 
‘take such examples as ... for instance’. 


Two major machineries for creating nouns in Daii are the prefixes 
kar and gvam. Gvam gives nouns of abstract meaning or those which 
describe quality of things. It usually prefixes an adjective. But it can 
also prefix a verb for certain quality of the senses. For examples, gvamdi 
‘virtue’, guvamled ‘vice’, gvamrii ‘knowledge’, guvamrak ‘love’, gvamriisuek 
‘feeling’ or ‘sense’, gvamsadoak ‘convenience’, gvamnarak ‘cuteness’, and 
gvamcroen. 


On the other hand, kar always prefixes a verb of action, for example 
kardamngan ‘working’, karrian ‘study’ or ‘studying’, karkin ‘eating’, karyti 
‘being’ or ‘living’, and karkradam ‘deed’. In general nouns that are made 
of a verb prefixed by kar can be translated using the present participle 
of English. 


Kar, from Pa. and Sk. ‘kad.ra’, has four usages. As a noun, it 
means ‘work’ or ‘business’. When it suffixes a noun, it means doer of 
some work, profession, or craftsmanship eg, dhurakar ‘administration’, 
kumbhakar ‘pot-maker’ or ‘potter’. When it prefixes a noun, it means 
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duty or indicates what is being done eg, karprapa ‘department of water 
supply’, karfaifa ‘electricity authority’, and karmuang ‘politics’. And fi- 
nally, as we have seen, it can prefix a verb and make it a noun, as in 
karnaun ‘sleeping’. 


When gvam converts an adjective into a noun, the end result usu- 
ally contain one of those suffixes which convey a meaning of an abstract 
quality, while kar normally changes a verb into a noun whose meaning 
in English contains a suffix expressing an action. For a few more exam- 
ple gvamjoa, ‘wickedness’; gvamkla, ‘intrepidity’ or ‘braveness’; ‘feeling’, 
gvamriisuek when it means emotion which is an abstract quality, and 
karriisuek when it means the action of sensing something. 


Prefix and suffix in Daii are in fact a method of creating new words 
characteristic to both Pali and Sanskrit. Here there are two ways to 
form a new word. They are called samas and sondhi in Dail. The former 
is a concatenation of two words together while in the latter the two 
words merge together with some change to each one of them at the 
place where they join. I will not go into detail about either one of them 
here. 


But there is one other interesting thing which I think is a unique 
characteristic of Daii. Ways how one can play with words often differ 
from one language to another, and it often pays to give a little reflection 
on something like these if one wish to get to know a language. 


One of the joy in most languages is pun. Puns in Daii have got 
a character of their own. Words are usually transformed in such a 
way that vowels and final consonants of the syllables concerned are 
exchanged in pairs across the middle of the word of sentence in ques- 
tion, the two member in each pair being equally far from that midpoint. 
Throughout this process all leading consonants retain their position. If 
the number of syllables is odd, then the middle syllable stays intact 
while those on either side of it change. For example, Sapiitnik (Sput- 
nik) puns to Saptknut. This example shows for one thing that one may 
choose to pun only a certain part instead of the whole phrase. One can 
also see here how the stressed and unstressed syllables have a role to 
play in making one such choice better than others. Certainly in this case 
Sikpiitna would have sounded less becoming. A few more examples are, 
tok kradai blaui con, a Dait proverb which means ‘dive down the rest of 
the way after having fallen off a ladder’, could pun either to tok kradon 
blaui cai or to ton kradai blaui cok depending on whether one chooses only 
the final three syllables or the whole phrase; doen pai damngan, ‘walk 
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to work’, which can only pun to give dan pai damngoen, ‘Dan goes and 
make money’, punning around more than one centre being generally 
out of question and dropping the first syllable which has a long vowel 
is not possible. 


As mentioned, the stress or weight given to various syllables is not 
the same. The differentiation is whether it is stressed or not only. As 
such, there is only one degree of stressedness and no stressed syllable 
can be said to carry more weight than others. A syllable is called gru if 
it has weight. Otherwise it is called Iahu. 


Another feature worth mentioning is spoonerism. There seems to 
be no fixed rule for the creation of a spoonerism apart from to make 
it difficult for anyone to say it quickly and correctly. An individuality 
factor comes in to play here, and a spoonerism for one person may 
seem dead easy for another. One example, grai khai khikd, ‘who sells 
hen’s eggs?’, is difficult because of the play on the tone of syllables 
which otherwise sound identical. Another example, dau dahar thue puen 
baek pun pai bok tuek, ‘s for soldier who holds a rifle while carrying lime 
mixture to plater a building’, plays with two consonants with similar 
sound, b and p. 


Simile in Daii is called upama upamaii, upama meaning the act of 
comparing and upamaii the things which can be compared. Daii has no 
metaphors but is rich in onomatopoeia. 


Various prefixes are used to describe professions. Nak is used to 
specify a profession or area of study eg, nakrian ‘student’, nakvidayasastra 
‘scientist’, nakgnitésastra ‘mathematician’, and so on. 


Jang is used both for craftsmanship and professions, esp of me- 
chanic or engineer eg, jangdaupha ‘weaver’, jangmd@i ‘carpenter’, 
jangdamphom ‘hairdresser’. 


Phu is used to show duty or obligation when it precedes a verb eg, 
phitroackar ‘inspector’, phitjairaengngan ‘labourer’. It can also precede an 
attributive adjective, where it means someone with that attribute, for 
example phiirdi, ‘baddy’; phiidi, ‘goody’ or ‘people with a gentlemanly 
manner’; phisung-ayu, ‘elderly person’. 


Gon is used for professions, esp those menial or routine in nature 
eg, gondamgvamsawad ‘cleaner’, gonkebkhaya ‘rubbish collector’. It is also 
used for citizen of a country, gondait ‘Daii’, gonangkris ‘English’, goncin 
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‘Chinese’, gonyipiin ‘Japanese’. In all cases it can be looked at as simply 
itself, which means ‘man’ or ‘human’, and then add modifiers. 


Concatenating a rhyming phrase to a word is usual in Daii. Instead 
of klahafi, “braveness’, one may say instead klahafi jafijat which amounts 
to exactly the same thing apart from a somewhat more colourful nu- 
ance added. Such a part may also contribute some meaning, as is the 
case with the example above, but this need not be the case. Many of the 
noun phrases are simply a collection of nouns having a related meaning 
put together eg, kaew vhaen ngoen daung which means ‘worldly posses- 
sion’ or ‘material wealth’, being put together from the four component 
words each of which means ‘precious stones, rings, silver’ and ‘gold’ in 
that order. Some tailings are only alliteration or assonance, others are 
purely imaginative, yet others contribute certain nuance which change 
the purpose or the meaning of the sentence. 


One can make a sentence more or less polite by simply adding a 
certain word at the end of the sentence. Such words not only carry 
with them a degree of politeness but also the gender of the speaker. 
For example, both ga and grab are polite but the former is invariably 
feminine while the latter is always masculine. Generally speaking, one 
only use a polite ending when talking with someone older than oneself. 
Thus a male speaker never uses ga and similarly a female never uses 
grab, except possibly when addressing someone of the sex appropriate 
to the word, for example a woman may say to her small male relative 
sentences which end with grab. As examples of words other than these 
two which are used for ending a sentence: cd, ca, ya, ha and ha. 


Most of these words which have no final consonant are used in 
their fourth tone unless they mean an affirmation, in which case they 
change to the third tone. Therefore ga is used in normal sentence, while 
both ga and ca mean a ‘yes’. But this is no absolute rule and one never 
uses ha for an affirmation, for example, unless one intends to sound 
pretentious. Instead, ha is an ending with a neutral nuance which one 
should only use in that form for both cases. 


Comparative and superlative in Daii is as simple as simply adding 
koi and disud respectively at the end of the adjective of adverb con- 
cerned. Therefore [di, dikvd, didisud; ‘good, better, best’] and [reé, reékva, 
reédisud; ‘fast, faster, fastest’]. 


Hai as a verb means ‘to give’, but when it follows another verb 
what follows it becomes the ultimate result or purpose of that action. 
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When functioning in this way, it is no longer a verb and can generally 
be replaced by the mathematical expression ‘such that’, for example rian 
hai cob, ‘study in such a way that you graduate’, in other words, ‘learn 
such that you may leave’. It has an imperative meaning and may be 
understood as an exclamation mark to imply an order if what follows 
it is an adjective or adverb instead of a noun, eg fang hai khaocai, ‘listen 
welll’; du hai di, ‘look carefully!’. 


To turn a command into a request, simply either append zi to the 
end of the sentence or precede it with karuna, but never both. Examples 
are, dam zi, ‘do it, will you?’; karuna ya séngsiang dang, ‘please do not 
be loud’. Note that this zi has various variants, each of which gives 
different nuances which I am not prepared to go into details now, for 
example there are si, z7 and Zi. 


Di introduces a relative clause into a sentence, and can have var- 
ious meaning eg, ‘that, who, which, whom’, etc. Gon di ma sai means 
‘those who come late’. 


To negate any part of the predicate, be it a verb, adjective or ad- 
verb, simply put mai in front of it. For example, fang mai riirtiang, ‘com- 
prehend not’; mai fang, ‘listen not’; mai gdocai, ‘understand not’. 


Every noun has a classifier intrinsic to itself. All nouns are divided 
into groups, all members of each one of which share the same charac- 
teristic among one another. These classifiers are used for counting a 
number of things. The syntax for this is ‘noun’ plus ‘quantity’ plus 
‘classifier’, for example sunakh sam toa, ‘three dogs’; jang nhtieng juak, ‘an 
elephant’; rothyonta saung gan, ‘two cars’. 


When there is only one item of the thing in question one can in- 
stead use a noun followed by a classifier followed by diaé as in pakka dam 
diad, ‘only one pen’. Here diaé means a quantitative ‘only’. Some of the 
classifiers can also acts as a noun, then they can even be modified by 
the very now they describe, for example [phaen kradas], ‘paper-leaf’. 


Some of the more common classifiers are given in Table 11. 
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Classifier Things classified 

an generic term applicable to most material things 
bai for plates, glasses 

daun for timbers, parts a poetry or a song 


dam or daeng 


for long or cylindrical things, eg pen, pencil 


doang for stars, planets, light bulbs 

gon for human 

gan for land vehicles 

gruang for pieces of a machine 

gu for pairs of things, eg shoes, socks, gloves and 
chopsticks 

kaun for lumps of things 

lam for clafts that travel in the air, or in or on the water, 
and also for bamboo sticks 

med for buttons or seeds 

phden for flat leaves 

ruan for clocks or watches 

rup for Buddhist monks 

sen for strings, roads 

toa for animals, pieces of furniture 


for teeth, and also for long slender things lining up 
in rows, etc 


Table 11 Common classifiers 


Apart from these, a few other things are classified using the same 
word for the noun in question itself, eg khoad for bottles; ptim for 
switches or buttons; thaed for rows, etc. 


Regarding numbers, the number one changes from mhiieng into ed 


when occurs in a compound, for example ‘seventy-one’ cedsib-ed, but 
not when there is a zero before it, for example ‘two hundred and one’ 
saungrauinhtieng. ‘Twenty’ is yisib, but apart from this the rest has no 
exceptions, i.e. ‘eleven, twelve, thirteen’ are respectively sib-ed, sibsaung 
and sibsam. Ordinal numbers in Daii are simply di plus numbers, for 
example sam ‘three’, disam ‘third’. 


Modifiers always come after the things that they modify, and so 
adverbs come after verbs. Therefore ving red — ‘run fast’, dam maipen — 
‘do without the knowhow’ or in other words ‘know not how to do’, kin 
hai chdmcai — ‘eat to one’s heart’s content’, and kao pai klai — ‘go far’. 


The word daé or ‘planet’ originally means only those nine plan- 
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ets influential in astrology, namely bra-aditya (the sun), bracandra (the 
moon), bra-anggar (Mars), brabudh (Mercury), brasaora (Saturn), brabarue- 
hasabaudi (Jupiter), brarahu (Neptune), brasukra (Venus), and braketu 
(Pluto). The word for ‘the nine planets’ in Daii is dad nobagrauha. 


The word for ‘chess’ in Daii is mhakruk. Daii chess differs slightly 
in rules from the international chess game. The equivalence in it of 
a ‘horse’ is called ma (horse), a ‘rook’ rua (boat), a ‘king’ khun (king), 
a ‘bishop’ gon (base), a ‘queen’ med (seed), and a ‘pawn’ bia (cowry 
shell). One of the literatures I come across in Europe, obviously mis- 
takenly reading gon as khon, the classical masked Daii dance, explain 
‘bishop’ as meaning ‘mask’. This is a pity since the author and the 
editor thereof were otherwise very respectable experts on the subject of 
chess, and they obviously know more about various variants of chess, eg 
Chaturanga, Shatranj and Shogi more than I ever know about anything 
including Daii grammar. Obviously there is a discrepancy between the 
dictionary they use and their information about Daii chess. So to me 
this example does at least help justify writing this book. 


The number five is somewhat special in Daii, one can safely say 
that it is a virtuous number. The Daii word befica, coming from pafica 
in Pali, finds much use in the classification of things. Beficarongga is 
the five colours, namely kigé (white), dam (black), Ihuang (yellow), khiad 
(green), and daeng (red). 


Beficabanr or beficavanr also mean ‘five colours’. On the other hand 
they can also mean ‘five kinds’, and the former is used to name a kind 
of forest unique to Thailand which is renowned for the richness of its 
flora. There are certainly more than five kinds of trees in such forests, 
but the accuracy must make way for the preference towards the number 
five. 


Beficabhut is the five elements of old, that is Din (Earth), Nam (Wa- 
ter), Lom (Wind), Fai (Fire), and Akag (Air). 


Beficangga is the ‘five parts’ of a plant rak (root), pluak (bark), bai 
(leaf), dauk (flower), and phol (fruit). Beficanggapradistha is a standard 
worship posture of thai Buddhism in which five parts of the body si- 
multaneously touch the ground. These five parts vary, some say that 
they are the head, the hands and the knees, others say they are the head, 
the hands and the elbows, but all agree that they represent Brabuddha 
(the respected Buddha), Bradhamrma (the respected Dhamma, the phi- 
losophy that he discovered and teaches), the respected Songgha (all his 
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disciples collectively, who keep Dharrmma alive), bida marda (mother 
and father), and gruba acar (all one’s teachers collectively). The neces- 
sary procedure starts from sitting upon one’s knee and the balls of one’s 
feet. Next bring down in sequence, first simultaneously the hands, then 
likewise the elbows, and then finally the head. Do all of these not too 
quickly five times and one has completed a beficanggapradistha. 


Beficakalayani refers to any woman who has the following five de- 
sirable traits, nice hair, nice flesh, i.e. ruddy gum and lips, nice teeth, 
nice complexion, and nice age, that is to say who is fitting at all ages. 


And then the beficakamagun is the five things which humans desire, 
which are rup (appearance), siang (sound), klin (olfactory sensings), ros 
(tastes), samphas (touch). 


The vowels ua and ua are in fact shortened forms of uea and uea 
respectively, the latter of which in turn comes from uve and a. Ue is 
written in German as ii. 


When the long vowels au, ia, ua and oa have an ending consonant 
after them they can be respectively shortened into au, ia, ua and oa 
because there can be no ambiguities in that case. In other words only 
those long vowels which contain a single letter or end with and e need 
retain their long forms when occurring with an ending consonant. 


In the Thai system of writing a vowel may stay the same or it may 
be changed or reduced from its normal form, for instance when a final 
consonant is added. The present system contains no such changes, and 
as for reduction the vowel that should have disappeared is written with 
a dot above it whenever there is a need to avoid ambiguity. In most 
cases this applies to an omitted a vowel, whereby it becomes a. 


Example 


Names and Places 


There are currently 76 provinces in Thailand. In the middle part 
of Thailand there are Angdaung, Bejrburi, Branagaursriwayudhaya or 
Ayudhaya, Candaburi, Chajoengdrao, Jaynad, Jolburi, Kaycanabutri, 
Krungdebmahanagaur or Krungdeb (Bangkok), Lobburi, Nagaurnayok, 
Nagaurpathom, Nondaburi, Padumdhani, Pracinburi, Pracoabgirikhan- 
dha, Rayaung, Rajaburi, Samudrprakar, Samudrsagaur, Samudrsong- 
gram, Saraburi, Singhaburi, Srakaew, Subarrnburi and Trad. 
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The north-eastern part of the country includes Amnaccaroey, Buri- 
ramya, Jayabhumi, Kalasindhu, Khaunkéen, Loey, Mahasaragam, Muk- 
dahar, Nagaurbanom, Nagaurrajasima, Nhaungboalambhu, Nhaung- 
gai, Rauywed, Sakolnagaur, Srisakes, Surindta, Ubolrajadhani, 
Udaurdhani and Yasodhaur. 


The North has provinces Bayao, Bejraburna, Bicitr, Bisanulok, Brae, 
Jiangmhai, Jiangrai, Kambaengbejr, Lambun, Lampang, Maehaungsaun, 
Nagaursavarrga, Nan, Sukhodai, Tak, Udaidhani and Utaraditiha. 


In the south there are Badalung, Bangnga, Bhuket, Jumbaur, Krabi, 
Nagaursridharrmaraj, Naradhivas, Pattani, Ranaung, Satul, Songkhla, 
Surasdiadhani, Trang, and Yala. 


Nhaunggai has nine districts (ambhoes), namely Baurcaroey, Bon- 
bisai, Buengbrakal, Dabau, Muang Nhaunggai, Sanggom, Srijiangmhai, 
Zeka and Zobisai. It has one sub-district (king ambhoes), Pakgad, 
which is under the Bonbisai district. Here the Khong river serves 
as the border with Laos. Songgram River, coming from Bhuphalhek, 
Bhuphahak and Bhubloen in Udaurdhani runs through several districts 
of the province before merging with the Khong River. 


Plants are divided into Mai bailianggt or Dicotyledoneae, and 
Mai bailiangdiaw or Monocotyledoneae. Dicotyledoneae contains An- 
nonaceae, Dipterocarpaceae, Euphorbiaceae, Leguminosae, Magnoli- 
aceae, Moraceae, Nymphaeaceae, Rutaceae, Verbenaceae, etc. Annonac- 
eae includes Kradangnga, Lamdoan, Nauynha, Nauynhong, Nommaew 
and Saiyhud. Magnoliaceae includes Campi, Campa, Monda and Yi- 
hub. Nymphaeaceae includes Padumjati and Uboljati, the latter of 
which has Boaphan, Boakhab, Boaphtian, Nilubol, Nymphae cyanea, 
Nymphaea lotus, Nymphaea stellata, Ratawubol and Savetwubol (ku- 
mud). 
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